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WALLACE KIRKLAND of LIFE ad libs for Press Photographers. Listen- 
ers are Prof. Leslie G. Moeller and Miss Press. Photographer Kay Taylor. 
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but Advance 
is a newspaper 


If you asked for an advance and got one with a capital 
“A,” you’d know in a hurry what a difference the big 
initial makes. The Advance, you see, is the name of a 
respected newspaper, and a copy buys precious few 
peas and potatoes. 


The capital makes a big difference in our business, too. 


We make one product popularly known by two world- 
famous names—“Coca-Cola” and “Coke.” Both names 
are registered trade-marks, and good practice demands 
that the owner of a trade-mark protect it well. That’s 
why we ask that when you refer to Coca-Cola by its 
friendly abbreviation, you make it “Coke”... with a 
capital . . . please. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


P.S. Mind if we advance a refreshing suggestion? Have 
a Coke . . . and be yourself again. 


Ask for it either way 
. . . both trade-marks 


mean the same thing. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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News Photographers Talk Shop 


Enthusiasts Discover 


Many Camera Ideas 
At 7th Short Course 


orE than 70 photography enthu- 
MN: attended the seventh News 
Photography short course and annual 
convention of the Iowa Press Photog- 
raphers association in the Iowa Center 
for Continuation Study at the State 
University of lowa June 4, 5 and 6. 

They heard nine talks by profes- 
sionals in the field, toured the TV 
studios on campus and saw demon- 
strations and heard talks by manu- 
facturers’ representatives. 

On exhibit during the convention 
were 140 pictures of the traveling 
National Press Photographers asso- 
ciation show, and 80 pictures by Joe 
Costa of King Features syndicate. 
The latter group of pictures was 
shown in the Smithsonian Institution 
last year. 

NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

Arthur Hough, editor-photographer 
of the Storm Lake Register and Storm 
Lake Pilot-Tribune, was elected pres- 
ident of the Iowa Press Photographers 
association to succeed Carl Franks of 
the Cedar Rapids Gazette. 

Cyril Berg, Marshalltown Times- 
Republican, was named _vice-presi- 
dent of the association, Ron Bliesener 
of the Burlington Hawk-Eye Gazette, 
secretary, and Bill Bogle of the Iowa 
Falls Citizen, treasurer. 

New directors of the association 
are Franks, E. L. Musser, retiring 
vice-president, and Howard Swift of 
the Des Moines Register. 

PRIZES AWARDED 
The climax of the three-day con- 
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NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS of the Iowa Press Photographers association are, left 
to right, William C. Bogle, Iowa Falls Citizen, treasurer; Cyril N. Berg, Marshalltown 
Times-Republican, vice-president; R. L. Bliesener, Burlington Hawk-Eye Gazette, sec- 
retary; Arthur N. Hough, Storm Lake Register, president. 


ference was the awarding of prizes 
to winners in the association’s pic- 
ture contest: 

Divisions and winners were: 

Spot News (Cedar Rapids Gazette 
trophy) : 1. Vital Statistics, Tom Mer- 
ryman, Cedar Rapids Gazette. 2. Ar- 
raigned, John H. Mclvor, Gazette. 3. 
Sudden Death, Tom Merryman. 

Feature (Storm Lake Pilot-Tribune 
trophy): 1. Hallelujah, Howard Swift, 
Des Moines Register. 2. Blind Pas- 
time, Howard Swift. 3. Teen-Age TV 
Actors, Maurie Rosen, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Sports (Des Moines Register and 


Tribune trophy): 1. Airborne Sub, 
John H. Mclvor. 2. Fouulll, Maurie 
Rosen, 3. Adagio, Carl Franks, Cedar 
Rapids Gazette. 

Pictorial (Newton Daily News 
trophy): 1. Majestic Beauty, Tom 
Merryman. 2. Airport at Eventime, 
Ron Bliesener, Burlington Hawk-Eye 
Gazette. 3. The Good Earth, E. L. 
Musser, Mason City Globe-Gazette. 

Personalities (Washington Journal 
trophy): 1. Looking to the Future, 
Bob Liter, Dubuque Telegraph-Her- 
ald. 2. Industrialist, Carl Turk, Des 
Moines Register. 3. A Queen’s Touch, 
Carl Franks. (Turn to page 4). 
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Photo by Arthur N. Hough 
MISS IOWA PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER, 
wearing crown, poses with her attendants 
at the IPPA convention. Left to right, 
Gail Zettle, Cedar Rapids; Kay Taylor, 


Tulsa, Okla.; Audrey Reggentin, Cedar 
Rapids. 


Layout or Sequence (Marshall- 
town Times-Republican trophy): 1. 
Sunday School Class for 3-Year-Olds, 
Howard Swift. 2. Mother’s Day Is 
Never Done, Howard Swift. 3. Lay- 
men in Pulpit, Carl Turk. 

Graflex medallions went to the 
first-place winner in each of the first 
five classes. The staff award by Graf- 
lex went to the Cedar Rapids Gazette. 
The sweepstakes award was received 
by Howard Swift for his “Hallelujah.” 

In the “Salon” division, winners 
were: 1. Lightning, Alfred H. Berger, 
Marion. 2. Damned If I Will, Alfred 
H. Berger. 3. Frost Fantasy, Carl 
Franks. 

BEST POSSIBLE PRINTS 

The conference opened with a talk 
and demonstration by W. A. Bedgood 
of the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une on projection printing. He pro- 
jected negatives and prints on adja- 
cent screens as he explained how the 
best possible prints could be obtained 
even from imperfect negatives. The 
negative, he said, should be accepted 
as the result of the circumstances un- 
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SHOOTING OF BEAUTY QUEEN candidates is the traditional Friday afternoon 
climax of the Iowa Press Photographers’ program on the approach to the Continuation 
Center at the University. Kay Taylor of Tulsa, Okla., chosen Miss Iowa Press Photog- 
rapher, stands at left center; Gail Zettle of Cedar Rapids is perched in the background; 
Audrey Reggentin, Cedar Rapids, is in the right foreground. 


der which it was produced, and it is 
the function of the darkroom man to 
produce the best possible print from 
it. 

Instead of watching enlarger lens 
apertures, Bedgood suggested seeking 
a common level of illumination for 
the minimum exposures of the nega- 
tives. This exposure might well be one 
second. Then he demonstrated how 
denser portions of the negatives could 
be exposed for longer periods, such 
as two, three, four or six seconds by 
use of the hand as a dodging device. 
He projected prints with minimum, 
maximum and dodged exposures to 
illustrate this procedure. 

KIRKLAND SPEAKS AT BANQUET 

At the Saturday night banquet, 
conferees listened to Life photog- 
rapher Wallace Kirkland “Ad-Libbing 
for Life.” “Miss Iowa Press Photog- 
rapher for 1954,” Kay Taylor of Tul- 
sa (Okla.), was crowned at the ban- 
quet. 

In relating some of his unusual ex- 
periences as free-lance photographer, 
Kirkland stressed the wisdom of fol- 
lowing your interests. He said, “Once 
you're in the groove, things fit in.” 

Kirkland got his professional start 
in free-lance photography taking pic- 
tures for school publications. At a 
military academy, he photographed 
a boy dissecting an earthworm — over 
the boy’s shoulder — and thus started 
a new way of interpreting schools 


with a camera. 

The new way was in letting the 
camera take the place of his eyes so 
he could convey to others exactly 
what he saw. 

The pictures gained him a reputa- 
tion in education circles. Soon he was 
getting a lot of contracts from schools 
to come in and interpret school-life 
with a camera. 

He had no set prices for such con- 
tracts, but his requirement was that 
he take what he wanted to take. He 
usually received more for the jobs 
than he expected. 

TELLS ABOUT HIS BOOK 

The major portion of his talk was 
on parts of his book to be published 
in the fall. In this connection, he told 
about photographing such greats as 
Douglas MacArthur and Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Kirkland’s theme was the import- 
ance for all of us to express that 
“terrific thing that is us.” The mind 
is amazing, he said, but many seem to 
go through life without using their 
mental potentials. 

He believed one reason we don’t 
make more use of this ability which 
we as humans have, is that we have 
to be doing something all the time. 
“If we sit still for 20 minutes, we 
think we're wasting time,” Kirkland 
advised. 

He thought we should put our- 
selves in a frame of mind which will 
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“let this thing take over.” And it 
helps also to relax through such a 
simple activity as fishing; then our 
minds lie fallow. 

Kirkland described creativeness as 
“the rearranging of things which al- 
ready exist.” There’s nothing new 
under the sun — but there are many 
possible arrangements. 

Leslie G. Moeller, toastmaster at 
the banquet, recommended _ three 
books on creativity. They were: 

The Technique of Creating Ideas, 
by James W. Young. 

Applied Imagination, by Alex Os- 
born. 

The Creative Process, by Brewster 
Ghiselin. 

PADILLA TALKS ON TV 

Don Padilla, associate news direc- 
tor and head of the news movie and 
still department of station WCCO- 
TV in Minneapolis, told conferees 
that television is the last frontier in 
journalism. 

He said that television really is 
pioneering — in pictorial journalism. 
Television is an entirely new pictorial 
medium. 

As new stations start up around the 
country, the question of where this 
new medium will go is suggestive. 

One of the chief differences be- 
tween television and newspapers, 
Padilla continued, is that news is 
more dominant in newspapers. In 
television, news is but one of 12 de- 
partments which use film. 

A COMBINATION MEDIUM 

A great fascination in television, 
Padilla declared, is that you combine 
many features of the newspaper with 
the immediacy of radio. You can have 
a film on the air two hours after 
taking it. Newspapers won't come out 
with it until the following morning. 

The stress in television filming is 
on speed — from the time of shooting 
through the remaining process of 
preparation and editing. In fact, the 
cameramen are expected to edit while 
shooting. 

This editing on the job involves 
quick appraisal of the news value of 
the scene being filmed so it won't 
be overplayed or underplayed. The 
cameraman usually has only 15 min- 
utes at the station in which to edit 
his film before pre-airtime rehearsal. 
If he has too much film, he may be- 
come entangled in rolls of it and fail 
to meet his deadline. 

LISTENS TO NARRATOR 

On the scene, the cameraman is 

aided in what and how much to shoot 
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by hearing the film narrator through 
earphones. The cameraman can walk 
fifty or sixty feet from his equipment. 

Because he must edit on the job 
and get the significant part of the 
scene the first time, the photographer 
must be a reporter as well as photog- 
rapher. Frequently the actual film- 
ing is less than a minute, and if the 
television viewer is to see the essence 
of the newsy situation, the camera- 
man will have had to be selective. 

Padilla said that although his TV 
station is concerned primarily with 
movies, they do have a “still” film 
phase of operation. 

So far, the biggest concern with all 
kinds of filming has not been so much 
in content as in production. The vital 
concern is: How will it look on a 21- 
inch television screen in the home? 
PUBLIC SERVICE FILM 

As an example of the type of pub- 
lic service filming his station has 
done, Padilla showed one of an opera- 
tion his crew completed in about two 
hours at the hospital. He said that 
about 90 percent of the people have 
never seen an operation and the film 
drew favorable comment. 

Most of this film had no narration 
but usually there is narration through- 
out. Other examples of what can be 
done in “last frontier” pictorial jour- 
nalism included a film explaining the 
lie detector, made by the station in 
connection with the army-McCarthy 
hearings. 

PANEL ON FAIRCHILD 

“Pictures for All the Papers” was 
the theme of the Saturday afternoon 
panel. The major portion of this dis- 
cussion was on the advantages of 
Fairchild Scan-a-Gravers and the new 
opportunity they offer for pictorial 
journalism. 

On the panel were: Arthur N. 
Hough, associate editor and photog- 
rapher for the Storm Lake Register 
and Pilot-Tribune; Robert T. Mel- 
vold, publisher of the Maquoketa 
newspapers, and Harrison Brown, 
moderator, who is representative of 
the Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
corporation. 

Robert K. Beck, publisher of the 
Centerville Daily lowegian and Cit- 
izen, sent a letter on his plant’s use of 
the Scan-a-Graver. 

The short course was sponsored by 
the State University of Iowa school 
of journalism with the cooperation of 
the University Extension Division and 
Iowa Press Photographers associa- 
tion. 


Printers’ Workshop 
To Begin July 23 


The second annual Newspaper 
Mechanical workshop is to be held 
July 23 and 24 at the Lakeside Lab- 
oratory on West Okoboji lake. 

Experts and near experts on me- 
chanical subjects will be on hand to 
help publishers and printers with 
shop problems. 

Special features are to include a 
“back to school” session during which 
publishers will get first-hand exper- 
ience with the back shop training 
given to journalism students. 

The back to school session is to 
cover the laboratory training in News- 
paper Production, a required course 
for all State University of Iowa jour- 
nalism majors. 

The coming Mechanical workshop 
is being sponsored by the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa Extension Division 
and the school of journalism. 


Inter-State Association 
To Meet July 30, 31 


The annual meeting of the Inter- 
State Editorial association is to be 
July 30 and 31 in connection with the 
Sioux City Centennial. 

The traditional banquet will be 
Friday night, and Saturday night vis- 
itors are to be guests at the “Cen- 
turama” pageant commemorating the 
city’s 100th birthday. 


Maquoketa High School 
To Have Journalism Course 


A journalism course has been 
started at Maquoketa high school, 
effective this fall. Miss Dorothy Hol- 
mes, graduate of the University of 
South Dakota, has been hired as 
English and journalism instructor and 
will be moderator of the Maquoketan, 
student newspaper. 


STAMPS-CONHAIM 


General Newspaper Serwice 
For Daily and Weekly Newspapers 
101 FIFTH AVE., N. Y.-3, N. Y. 


Representative: Neal Hagen 
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lowa Publisher Editorials 


Photography With Insight 
Makes Pictures Different 


Editors want pictures that are 
“different” — if they have seen them 
before. Thus Don Ultang, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune photographer, 
sizes up the photographer's problem 
of getting good pictures into the pa- 
per. He made the statement at the 
recent news photography short course 
and convention of the Iowa Press 
Photographers association at the State 
University of Iowa. 

Edwin C. Stein, editor of Interna- 
tional News Photos, struck the same 
note in a talk at the Pennsylvania 
Press conference in May. “We do try 
to make the different picture,” he 
said. “And sometimes we_ succeed. 
Sometimes, however, we believe we 
succeed — but we can’t prove it. We 
can't prove it because the picture 
isn’t published.” 

To enforce their point, both Ultang 
and Stein displayed pictures which 
appealed to them tremendously as 
their own favorite output, but which 
were little used or entirely ignored by 


editors. 

Just what this proves, it is hard to 
say. On first glimpse it might mean 
that editors do not know what they 
want, or even that they do not know 
a good picture when they see one. 
This latter was the conclusion sug- 
gested by Jack Willem, Chicago re- 
searcher, who some years ago tested 
reader interest in thousands of news 
pictures by the Gallup method. He 
classified pictures by subject matter 
and found that the classifications in 
which readers were most interested 
(history and travel, for example) 
were often those to which editors 
gave least attention. The Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading also in- 
dicates that editors fail to select pic- 
tures most profusely from the classi- 
fications in which readers are most 
interested. 

However, it probably is fallacious 
to analyze picture interest according 
to subject matter when it ought to 
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be studied on the basis of picture 
qualities. 

When editors ask for pictures that 
are different, yet want them like what 
they have seen before, they are not 
so inconsistent as they seem. For the 
psychological appeal of interest de- 
pends on both strangeness and famil- 
iarity. This is true of pictures and 
also of stories. 

The picture or story must be novel 
or strange enough to give it some 
new appeal, yet the setting must be 
sufficiently familiar that the reader 
can connect it with what he has 
known before. 

Thus local pictures are at a pre- 
mium. because the reader knows the 
people and places. The ideal picture 
would be of the reader himself. Next 
would come his friends and relatives, 
then his home town, then famous 
people who have become known to 
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him through previous reading and 
pictures or over television. 

But the picture will be more inter- 
esting if something unusual has hap- 
pened to this familiar person or in 
this familiar place. And if the event 
is sufficiently strange it will be in- 
teresting even if occurring in some 
far-off place. 


But being “different,” as Ultang 
and Stein see it, implies something 
more subtle than mere novelty of 
event. The really great picture can be 
a new way of looking at the old 
world. The subjects may be only four 
or five kids peering through a car 
window, or people on the street cor- 
ner waiting for the light to change, or 
half a dozen folks sipping drinks at 
a bar. But the picture suddenly makes 
you realize that you didn’t quite know 
people were like this— that young- 
sters might breed a mob spirit, that 
folks walk the streets under a burden 
of worry, that perhaps an under-sur- 
face fellowship is shared even by 
lonely souls. Of course you do not see 
this if you do not have it in you. And 
you will not see it anyway if you 
hurry along too fast. The photog- 
rapher and the editor will have to 
help you see. 

This photography of insight is not 
new, but it is making a new impact. 
The pioneers of photography, like 
Stieglitz, have used it, and the photo- 
graphic social commentators _ like 
Lewis Hine and Jacob Riis and the 
Farm Security administration under 
Roy E. Stryker. To try to enumerate 
the contemporary exemplars of this 
photography of insight would be both 
unfair and impossible. Their work ap- 
pears in the magazines and also in 
the newspapers. 

We predict that such “different” 
pictures will appear more and more 
in the newspapers, for several rea- 
sons: 

To publish a routine picture is no 
longer a novelty. Millions of pictures 
are being taken by millions of people 
everywhere. 

Newspaper space is increasingly 
valuable; it cannot be wasted for pic- 
tures that have no meaning. 

Pictures in the paper must compete 
with the life and movement of pic- 
tures on the TV screen. 

Pictures that are different are in 
demand, and editors will learn more 
and more about using them. 
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The Old Goat and the Doc 


By Duane E. Dewel 


President, Iowa Press Association 


& At the risk of making the chorus 
girls mad it might be well stated 
“There’s no business like newspaper 
business.” 

When it comes to downright give- 
away shows the newspaper tops them 
all. This outburst is prompted by the 
continual stream of free publicity guff 
that comes into every newspaper of- 
fice, and because a surprising amount 
of the stuff gets printed. 

A joker in a fancy New York office 
gets paid plenty for writing it. The 
boys who make the mats and print 
the cutlines get paid. The postage is 
paid. Everything is paid except the 
goop at the end of the line who casts 
it in case he needs filler. 


W% Several Iowa newspapers are now 
running a series of “legal” questions 
and answers — free publicity of bene- 
fit mainly to lawyers. The guy who 
writes the stuff gets paid. The fellow 
who mimeographs it gets paid. The 
postage is paid. 

The guy who runs it in his paper 
gets good will. 

Now that there are some papers 
carrying the legal free publicity the 
medical profession recently followed 
suit with a polite letter asking if the 
newspapers would be interested in 
material to be published “in the in- 
terest” of public health. 


Y Once upon a time the Old Goat 
part of this Jekyll & Hyde personality 
got mad at a local doc. 

Seems whenever the doc was go- 
ing out of town he’d call up and want 
an item printed that he was out of 
town so his patients would know and 
hold up their babies and appendec- 
tomies till he got back. 

The first thing he did when he got 
back was call up and ask an item 
telling he was back and people could 
begin having their babies and getting 
sore stomachs. 

So the Old Goat got fed up. This 
joker was a good friend too. In fact 
he was the Old Goat’s doc, and as 
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people say, you bare your soul to 
your doctor (besides a lot of other 
things). 

So the doc went out of town and 
sure nuf he calls up. And when he 
gets back he calls up, and the Old 
Goat ran the stuff. 

At the end of the month the Old 
Goat sent the doc a bill stating sim- 
ply “For Professional Services . 
$2.” 

The next morning the Old Goat 
got a telephone call to the effect that 
the Old Goat was a monkey, his an- 
cestors were monkeys, and Adam and 
Eve were monkeys and whatinell was 
the idea of that kind of a bill not 
telling what the two pictures of 
George de Wash was for? 

The Old Goat replies that the two 
flags was for the advertising the doc 
ordered. 

The doc didn’t need the phone 
then. All he had to do was open the 
window and anyone inside of four 
blocks could have “monitored” the 
conversation with earmuffs on. 

Seems it ain’t ethical to advertise 
and besides he didn’t place any adver- 
tising and what was the Old Goat 
trying to do — get him kicked out of 
the ancient and honorable order of 
blood-letters? After the doc quit 
racing his motor the Old Goat ad- 
vised him that he had called up to 
tell his patients he was out of town 
and called up to tell them he was 
back —if that wasn't advertising 
whatinell was? 

The doc blew off his muffler, rev- 
ved up his motor, and let the Old 
Goat have a choice collection of 
words and phrases that will stand 
him in good stead in case the country 
gets in such a shape the Old Goat is 
called into the marines. 

The Old Goat dug down into his 
collection of old unpaid bills and 
found one from the doc while he was 
discussing the Old Goat's ancestry 
and chances of going to heaven. 

This one read: “For professional 
services . . . $87.50". By this time 
the doc was beginning to wonder 
about his blood pressure himself, and 
had idled down a bit. 

So the Old Goat cut in as soon as 


the doc ran out of breath, and called 
the doc’s attention to the $87.50 item 
and the Old Goat inquired at length 
about whatinell the 50 cents was 
for—the 87 seeds he could under- 
stand, but that 50-cent tack-on sound- 
ed unethical to him. 


® It wasn’t that bad, of course, but 
sometimes it does seem newspaper- 
men are “put upon” unmercifully by 
the Professional groups (cap P 
please). They have a story too, but 
the linotype operator doesn’t quit 
turning his time in for setting those 
items — nor does the paper company 
contribute the print paper — and the 
postage bill is just as high. 

There’s a certain amount that must 
be done by a newspaper as a public 
service. Health of everyone is im- 
portant. So are the legal complications 
people get into through no fault of 
their own. 

But shouldn't the lawyers and doc- 
tors contribute to a fund for that pur- 
pose instead of being beggars? 


Y As the Old Goat always tells his 
two brothers “in the profession” — it 
ain't advertising they object to — it’s 
“paid-advertising.” He hasn’t won the 
argument yet except the Old Goat 
can shout louder than either one of 
them. They’re getting frustrated try- 
ing to out-yell him. 

Anyway that doc is still a good 
friend of the Old Goat except at the 
Saturday Night Tatting, Mandolin, 
and Psychological Research Society. 
The Old Goat can out-psych the doc 
at a dime a psych, and the doc stays 
in there and draws cards despite the 
fact the Old Goat keeps telling him 
that ill-gotten gains will do him no 
good. 

And if the Old Goat has to have 
any whittling done he’s going to call 
on that doc, knowing full well the 
doc knows the Old Goat would haunt 
him proper if he didn’t do a good job. 

(P. S. — The Old Goat is not above 
reproach. By picking on the docs he 
knows he won't lose any advertising). 


Buckley Can Take It 

W. A. Buckley, editor of the Tri- 
poli Leader, got a parking ticket re- 
cently and besides dutifully paying 
the fine and running the story from 
which this information was taken, he 
planned to list his name on_ the 
monthly arrest sheet later in June. 
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Picture Surgery 


Carl Caswell Tells How 
To Operate’ On Pictures 


Many pictorial problems of weekly 
newspapers can be solved through 
picture surgery, Carl Caswell told 
those attending the photography 
short course in Iowa City. He related 
his experiences with picture surgery 
on the Clarinda Herald-Journal. 

An occasional problem is having an 
essential person missing from a group 
picture. Caswell takes a picture of 
the missing person and pastes it onto 
the crowd picture. In showing slides 
of some of his “successful operations,” 
Caswell pointed out that “surgical 
scars” have been inconspicuous. 

Another use of picture surgery is 
in showing a clear view through the 
window of a room while getting a 
clear picture of the interior. The 
photographer can take two pictures, 
pasting the one of the clear view over 
the window in the interior picture. 

Surgery is useful also in lessening 
the space between persons in a group 
picture. Caswell cuts out the empty 
space and reassembles the picture. 
He has made use of this technique in 
bringing closer together the persons 
at a banquet table. 

Another phase of surgery is “pan- 
oramic surgery,” and is used in shots 
of large crowds. Panoramic surgery 
involves taking several shots in order 
to get the whole crowd. The camera 
lens must be in the same relative posi- 
tion for each shot. 

The problem here is in splicing to- 
gether the edges of the shots to make 
the panorama continuous. Cropping 
is necessary to eliminate the overlap 
but usually the members of the crowd 
are so small that great precision isn’t 
necessary. 

Caswell said that weekly news- 
papers have more use for panoramic 
and other crowd pictures than dailies. 
The latter want pictures of the few 
people that are in the news, because 
a crowd picture appeals mainly to 
the small group of the readers who 
know those in the picture. 
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Hazy pictures can be lined in with 
a lead pencil; when the background 
is dark, the outline can be sharpened 
by scraping with a knife. 

The photographer may occasionally 
get irrelevant or obtrusive —back- 
ground elements, which he desires to 
cut out, or he may want a white back- 
ground. Caswell cuts through the 
emulsion — but no deeper—on_ the 
outline of the foreground objects or 
persons. Then he dabs diluted am- 
monia onto the background, lifts off 


Photo by Maurie Rosen 


PICTURE SURGERY is discussed by Carl Caswell of the Clarinda Herald-Journal, as 
he projects examples of his tricks with pictures by use of the opaque projector at the 


Iowa Press Photographers’ convention. 


Weeklies are more interested in a 
picture’s popular interest. In a small 
community, many readers know each 
person in the crowd picture. 

A soft lead pencil has multiple 
uses in picture surgery. Among them 
is opening the eyes of subjects who 
may have blinked simultaneously 
with shutter action. 

Caswell rubs out with pencil eraser 
the dark lower edge of closed eyes, 
then “dots in” the iris of each eye 
with the soft pencil. 

Another of Caswell’s surgical tricks 
involved helping the fat girl in a 
picture to “reduce.” No one likes to 
seem fat in a picture, he said, so he 
operated in order to conceal part of 
the fat girl with the person next to 
her. 

Discussing picture backgrounds, 
Caswell said they can cause problems. 


the emulsion, and thus creates a 
white background. 

It is necessary once in a while to 
“pirate” a picture, Caswell pointed 
out. The problem is that they tend to 
come out dirty-looking. He described 
cases, however, in which he had im- 
proved pirated pictures because his 
versions came out darker. He has 
pirated from magazines, other news- 
papers, and even from a matchbox 
cover. 

Caswell also has a suggestion for 
quick-step film processing. He uses, 
in addition to the basic three mix- 
tures, a substance made of a _tea- 
spoonful of sodium carbonate in a 
quart of water. Following the “fixing” 
step, the film is dipped into this, and 
the sodium carbonate opens the pores 
of the paper so that the water washes 
faster by penetrating faster. 
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The New Approach 


35 mm. Camera Captures 


Spontaneity of the Subject 


Don Ultang, photographer for the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
told conferees how the 35 mm. cam- 
era can be adapted to newspaper 
work. Seventy-five percent of picture 
work on a newspaper deals with fea- 
tures, he said, and with them the con- 
cern is how to bring the reader some- 
thing real and vital. 

The first problem in all photo- 
graphic work is to get a clear, sharp 
picture, he continued. But this is just 
the beginning. Where do we go from 
there? 

We must get elements of lasting 
value in our pictures. And the 35 mm. 
camera is the way to do this. This 
camera develops a new mental ap- 
proach, it gets you out of the habit 
of taking all pictures in a certain way. 

An editor may ask for a different 
picture but he actually envisions what 
he wants. A really off-beat picture 
wouldn't please him, but nevertheless 
off-beat photography gets into the 
stimulating area of subjectivity. 

And Ultang’s rule of working al- 
lows time for the new area. He gives 
90 percent of his time to bread and 
butter photography, the remaining 10 
percent to the new area. 

One type of subject on which he 
likes to use his new photographic ap- 
proach is children. At one school he 
took pictures during the first day of 
kindergarten, showing the antics of 
the kids. He said, “Children are 
beautiful to work with.” 

Ultang emphasized the desirability 
of spontaneous pictures. This quality 
is attained by entering the situation 
unobtrusively. His premise: This way 
the reader sees more clearly what you 
saw than if you had posed it. 

Among his shots of the first day of 
kindergarten was one showing a little 
boy’s “big” sister zipping up his 
jacket. The intent boy showed utter 
confidence in his sister; this expres- 
sion wouldn’t have been attained had 
the boy known his picture was to be 
taken. 
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Another kindergarten shot was of a 
“bad boy” who had to sing for the 
class as he stood by his desk. Here 
again all expressions were spontan- 
eous. 

The 35 mm. is useful in dim light. 
Ultang shot a series in a blizzard at 
midnight. He said he had been shoot- 
ing at random when a new element 
entered the scene. It was a man run- 
ning across a street, who provided 
an appropriate shot. Said Ultang: 
“Sometimes you don’t know what 
youre looking for till — there it is!” 

Another “35” experience was on an 
assignment to photograph the grand- 
children of Sitting Bull at his grave. 
During the ritualistic tribal pow-wow, 
Ultang observed formal protocol to 
get them to pose. He said, “I flew in 
a great, yellow bird 500 miles in order 
to get this picture!” 

Admittedly, the several grandchil- 
dren of the famous Indian were a 
posed picture as they stood solemnly 
by the grave. But as they began walk- 
ing away after the pictures had been 
taken, they formed in single file and 
he suddenly shot spontaneous _pic- 
tures. 

This, then, was a transition from 
the newsphotography to the photo- 
journalism approach. 

The new approach? “Capture a lit- 
tle of life as it is, and give it to some- 
body else.” 

Some others of his 35 mm. picture 
stories: 

A little girl talking to Santa Claus 
and lolling indecisively in the area. 

A small-town secretary at some of 
her duties, one of which was carry- 
ing a glass of orange juice across the 
street to her boss. 

The star of a little theatre produc- 
tion in realistic personality situations 
at home. 

The captured murderer of five, 
freely answering ‘questions and mak- 
ing love to his girl. 

Illustrating how the 35 mm. cam- 
era allows more projection into the 


scene, Ultang described taking a 
mother-son picture to go with an ar- 
ticle by a sociologist. The article was 
on the mothers’ vital role in our so- 
ciety and how they influence growing 
sons to become useful citizens. 

The purpose of this picture was to 
show the warmth, the rapport, the 
deep communication between mother 
and son. Ultang asked the mother to 
chat calmly with her son and, when 
they were behaving naturally, Ultang 
got a picture which has become a 
favorite. 

A shot taken during the 10 percent 
of the time he devotes to the differ- 
ent approach was of four boys gaz- 
ing up into his car window. He had 
told them he wasn’t going in their 
direction but they said that in that 
case they would like him to change 
his plans. 

As they peered up at him — “half- 
brats and half-angels” — he shot hold- 
ing the camera over his head. He 
hasn't found an editor who will run 
the picture, but he thinks it’s a great 
shot. 

Ultang stressed that the purpose 
of the 35 mm. camera isn’t to replace 
the other cameras but to get a new 
approach. The advantage of a 35? 
“You don’t destroy a situation when 
you shoot it.” 


Kohl To Retire 

Norma Smith Kohl, who has work- 
ed nearly 45 years as linotype oper- 
ator in Iowa, was to retire June 22 
from her job at the Mount Vernon 
Hawkeye-Record. She has also worked 
with newspapers in Cedar Rapids and 
Lisbon. 


Visitors at Humboldt 

Sixteen pupils from the South Air- 
line school recently visited the Hum- 
boldt newspapers plant. 
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An Artist’s View 


Photography Is To Penetrate 
The One Esthetic Moment 


By John H. Schulze 


Assistant Professor of Art, 
State University of lowa 


Schulze spoke on pictorial composi- 
tion at the photography convention in 
Iowa City. 


Every photograph, no matter how 
painstaking the observation of the 
photographer or how long the expo- 
sure, is essentially a snapshot. It is an 
attempt to penetrate and capture the 
one esthetic moment that singles it- 
self out of one day’s thousands of un- 
crystallized and insignificant chance 
compositions. 

The photographer cannot rearrange 
his material on his own terms. He 
must take the world as he finds it. At 
most his rearrangement is a change in 
position or an alteration of the direc- 
tion and intensity of light or the fo- 
cus. 

He must respect and understand 
sunlight, atmosphere, the time of day, 
the season of the year, the capabil- 
ities of the machine, the processes of 
chemical development. 

The mechanical device does not 
function automatically, results 
depend on correlation of the esthetic 
moment with the appropriate physical 
means. 

Fine painting is rare. However, 
photography of the first order is per- 
haps even rarer. The emotion and 
significance represented in photog- 
raphy by Alfred Stieglitz’s work is due 
to respect for limitations of the ma- 
chine and the subtlety with which 
he combines the image and paper. 

He plays no tricks, he has no affec- 
tations — not even that of being hard- 
boiled — for life and the object have 
soft moments and tender aspects. The 
mission of the photograph is to clari- 
fy the object. 

To reproduce as they are, as if seen 
for the first time, a boatload of im- 
migrants, a tree in Madison Square 
park, a woman’s breast, a cloud low- 
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ering over a black mountain — re- 
quires patience and understanding. 

Ordinarily we skip over these ob- 
jects or relate them to a_ practical 
need. Photography gives us the abil- 
ity to recognize them in the indepen- 
dent form created by light and shade. 
Good photography is one of the best 
educations toward a rounded sense 
of reality. 

Restoring to the eye — otherwise 
so preoccupied with the abstractions 
of print—the stimulus of shapes, 
colors, and textures, this machine 
process in itself counteracts some de- 
fects of our mechanical environment. 

With photography we learn Walt 
Whitman’s lesson and behold with 
new respect the miracle of our finger 
joints or of a blade of grass. Photog- 
raphy is not less effective because it 
deals with simple things. To disdain 
photography because it cannot 
achieve what El Greco or Rembrandt 


achieved, is like dismissing science 
because its view of the world is not 
comparable to the visions of Plotinus 
or Aquinas. 

Its future lies in the fact it has 
conquered a different department of 
reality. For photography, finally, gives 
permanence to the transient and 
ephemeral. 

Photography — and perhaps photog- 
raphy alone —is capable of present- 
ing the complicated, inter-related as- 
pects of modern environment. 

And this art, of all our arts, is the 
most widely used and fully enjoyed. 
The amateur, the specialist, the news- 
photographer, and the common man 
have participated in the eye-opening 
experience, and in this discovery of 
that esthetic moment which is com- 
mon property of all experience lev- 
els — from the ungoverned dream to 
the brute action and the rational idea. 

Which might lead us to this con- 
clusion. After design and composition 
have become simple automatic re- 
flexes, the camera to the serious 
photographer must become as part of 
the body — like an eye recording the 
vision, the clear picture of reality, 
for all men to see. 


Prints Telephone Books 

The Williamsburg Journal-Tribune 
recently completed a run of 1,150 
telephone books for the city. 
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George Ward Explains 


Use of Electronic Flash 
Requires Fresh Thinking 


“It's hard to answer just how this 
little box (electronic flash) will com- 
pare with a particular flashbulb,” 
said George W. Ward of the Heiland 
Research corporation at the News 
Photography short course and conven- 
tion at Iowa City, June 5. “If you 
take the largest flashbulb made and 
the best reflector you can buy and 
try to synchronize it, even at 1/500 
of a second, you would not get as 
much light on the subject as you get 
from the smallest and amateur type 
electronic flash. Some people try to 
compare the flashbulbs you have 
been using at 1/100, 1/50, 1/25 or 
1/200 to something whose duration 
is around 1/1000 second. 

“When, on the other hand, you 
compare the exposure you get with 
a flashbulb or even flash powder at 
1/5 second or open flash, you have 
a hard thing to talk about, because 
we don’t have that amount of light. 
A No. 5 or 25 bulb will put more 
light on the film when you open the 
shutter, flash the bulb, wait for every- 
thing to stop and close the shutter 
than the largest of electronic flash 
units, the kind you push around on 
wheels. 

“For years, most photographers 
who use flashbulbs have been over- 
exposing and underdeveloping, be- 
cause they have found that the con- 
trast characteristics of their flash- 
bulbs give them results they don’t 
like. So they start experimenting, 
diluting their developer or letting the 


developer purposely get old or cut- 


ting down the development time. 

“You can’t do this with electronic 
flash, because we don’t have the in- 
herent contrast you have with flash- 
bulbs. 

“Another problem is the thermom- 
eter problem. People go out and buy 
an expensive camera, enlarger, etc. 
but what else do they buy? .. . a 98 
cent thermometer, if they buy any 
thermometer at all. ’'ve known cases 
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where thermometers were as much as 
10 degrees off, so that while a man 
thought he was developing at 68 de- 
grees, he-was actually developing at 
58. For flashbulbs he was overexpos- 
ing so badly, he still got good results. 

(Slides brought out the following 
points: ) 

“Enlarging equipment and the type 
of printing work you do determine 
the kind of negative you want. If you 
can get the kind of negative you want 
with a flashbulb, you can surely get 
the kind of negative you want with 
electronic flash. 

“Should you increase developing 
time when using electronic flash? On 
the basis of my tests, I would not 
recommend it. However, by increas- 
ing development time, 50 percent, 
you gain one stop. Whether you get 
the kind of negative you want is for 
you to decide. 

“Most manufacturers give guide 
numbers for electronic flash based 
upon commercial developers. Fine- 
crain development will generally al- 
ter the guide number one stop. 

“A problem with dry battery elec- 


tronic flash units is how much light 
do you lose as the battery is used up. 
Photographically there is very little 
difference, but it’s a good idea to in- 
crease your exposures a_half-stop 
when your battery begins to get old. 

“Bouncing electronic flash off a 
white surface gives a slightly warmer 
rendition with color film than the 
direct flash, also less exposure. 

“If you think the ceiling may be 
too high for bounce lighting, try run- 
ning the light up on a stand. You can 
get bounce effects where you think 
you can't. It’s possible to use even a 
small electronic flash unit for bounce 
light color this way. 

“Many people complain about 
harsh lighting effects when using in- 
stantaneous light sources such as flash 
or electronic flash. I suggest that you 
read the amount of light present in 
the room. By using a slower shutter 
speed, such as 1/10, or 1/25, you'll 
have your instantaneous light plus 
filling in the shadows with the room 


light.” 


Extra Profits 


YOU, MR. PRINTER 


Send Us Your Orders 
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YO MAKE A TELEPHONE CALL? 


In Iowa, there are 7,200 Northwestern Bell 
men and women behind the calls made each 
LY day over 546,000 Bell telephones — every one 
; made to order. On the job, they give you good 
| telephone service. Off the job, you'll find them 
' scoutmasters, church leaders and civic workers. 
Add their paychecks — $25,000,000 a year — 
and you'll agree they are important, also, in the 
welfare of farm, city and state. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


How Many Peopie 
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Purpose: To Record 


Police Photography Stresses 


Details Minus Sensationalism 


The main difference between 
police and newsphotography is that 
the first emphasizes minute detail and 
the latter has more license, Andrew 
L. Lester, Graflex field technician, 
told the group at the photography 
short course in Iowa City. 

In police photography, especially 
that dealing with accident and crime, 
there is no attempt at glamorization 
and sensationalism, Lester continued. 

He said that newsmen usually are 
interested only in what they want and 
the stress is on quickness and big 
headlines. He added that the police- 
man’s view of the newspaperman is 
that the latter is self-centered. 

However, he was attempting mere- 
ly to point out how important can be 
the public relations between news- 
papers and police departments. He 
asked members of the audience how 
many receive occasional calls from 
the local police department tipping 
off a planned raid. If you receive such 
calls, Lester said, you're on good 
terms with your police department. 

Lester said that if newspapers reg- 
ularly take pictures for the local 
police department, or if they can aid 
the police on the scene of an accident, 
for example, they should know what 
the department wants and needs. 

Accident and highway photog- 
raphy comprises the biggest phase of 
police photography. And the dramatic 
scene appropriate for newspapers is 
not at all what the police can use. 

The police must have pictures they 
can use in court. They must have pic- 
tures showing as many details as pos- 
sible and the general scene. They are 
interested in reconstructing the mis- 
hap to see who or what was to blame. 

A good idea is to ask the police 
chief what he wants in a picture be- 
fore you go out to get it. Another idea 
is to take the time to shoot the type 
of picture you know the police de- 
partment needs, after you have shot 
the ones for your newspaper. 

Lester stressed that taking the time 
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Photo by Maurie Rosen 


ANDY LESTER of Graflex demonstrates 
for Bill Bogle of the lowa Falls Citizen 
how he would use his forearm as a meas- 
uring device for a close-up. The focus is 
pre-set. Observing is Jack Fairholm of 
the Dubuque Telegraph-Herald. 


to do this will pay off in the long run, 
because the police departments have 
much news, and they have been 
known to fail to inform uncooperative 
newspapers when news breaks came. 

On the other hand, some police de- 
partments have red film holders 
which the local newspaper keeps 
loaded. When the police arrive at an 
accident, and they usually get there 
first, one of them snaps the kind of 
picture he knows the newspaper can 
use, and later the newspaper picks it 
up. There were other examples of 
how public relations with the local 
police department will pay off. 

But Lester declared that the news- 
paper should start off on the public 
relations angle. 

Describing generally the type of 
pictures the police need, Lester told 
photographers that police pictorial 
work seeks to record. It encircles the 
subject, gets shots from every angle, 
gets shots as the eye itself sees them. 

If the newspaperman will make the 
effort to help the cop, (who knows 
such tricks as telling what handedness 
a man has by the way he stands), 
Lester thinks they will be mutually 
benefited. 


Willis W. Overholser 
Sells Out to Retire 


Willis W. Overholser, 85, has sold 
his interest in the Sibley Gazette- 
Tribune to Lloyd McCutcheon and is 
retiring after 60 years in the news- 
paper business. 

For the past 30 years, Overholser 
has written the “Don’t Read This 
Column” column in the Gazette- 
Tribune. 

He has been active in the news- 
paper business since he purchased the 
Ireton Clipper in 1893. In 1906, Ov- 
erholser came to Sibley where he 
purchased the Sibley Gazette. The 
Gazette was consolidated with the 
Tribune after its purchase by Lloyd 
and James McCutcheon in 1931. 

Overholser has been postmaster 22 
years and has served as Republican 
chairman in Sioux and Osceola coun- 
ties. In 1950 he received the master- 
editor award from the Iowa Press 
association. 

He also has served on the board of 
directors of the association and was 
named vice-president at this year’s 
meeting. 


Bliesener Wins Trophy 

Ron Bliesener of the Burlington 
Hawk-Eye Gazette won the trophy 
for the best picture taken by a staff 
photographer on newspapers under 
50,000 circulation, in the Inland 
Daily Press association contest spon- 
sored by the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism at Northwestern university in 
May. Bliesener’s entry was a picture 
series entitled “Death of a Little 
Boy.” 


Public Relations Award 

The Marshalltown Times-Repub- 
lican won third place in the news- 
paper public relations contest at the 
spring meeting of the Inland Daily 
Press association, for newspapers in a 
circulation class of from 10,000 to 
25,000. The award went to the 
Times-Republican for extensive em- 
ployment of advertising space pro- 
moting newspapers, utilizing copy of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
association Bureau of Advertising, 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, and 
the Brand Names Foundation. 

The contest was sponsored by the 
William Allen White School of Jour- 
nalism and Public Information at the 
University of Kansas. 
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Bell Explains Approach 


To Sports Photography 


You have to like sports to be a good 
sports photographer, Wayne Bell, 
chief photographer for the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune, told partic- 
ipants of the Iowa City photography 
short course. 

On the other hand, he continued, 
he has seen photographers get so in- 
terested in the game they forgot to 
take pictures. 

The point is, of course, that if 
youre interested in sports you will 
learn the rules, and you will know 
what is going to happen next so 
you'll be ready to shoot. 

He feels that requirements for be- 
ing a photographer are knowing your 
equipment and having quick reaction. 
Both of these may be had through 
experience. But he said that a basic 
mastery of your equipment is neces- 
sary to begin or you will lose pictures. 

One reason for having quick re- 
action is in being able to catch the 
right shots of a boxing match in 
which one of the prize fighters is re- 
puted for his one or two round knock- 
outs. 

The photographer should be con- 
scious of safety and should be agile 
enough to dodge a foul ball at a base- 
ball game, for example. He once saw 
a baseball player run into a photog- 
rapher intent on taking a picture. The 
camera was ruined and the photog- 
rapher injured. 

Also, the photographer should be 
inconspicuous. He shouldn’t stand in 
front of the spectators or move about 
too much. He is there, in short, to 
get pictures and not to be seen. 

As to equipment, Bell recommends 
usage of a long-distance lens to get 
full-view pictures. Usually such pic- 
tures are not taken until the photog- 
rapher has taken close-up action 
shots. 

A photographer should know the 
picture pointers relative to each sport. 

In baseball photography, Bell usu- 
ally starts at first base, later moves 
around to between third and home. 
He said to watch for arguments be- 
tween players and umpires or man- 
agers and umpires. Also, double-plays 
make good pictures. 
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In track, the photographer should 
be certain to show the face of the 
athlete to reveal the contortedness of 
great effort. Various events require 
different approaches. At the hurdles, 
for example, in order to show the 
athletes together the photographer 
should stand near the starting point. 

One track shot which was a little 
different and had wide popular ap- 
peal was of a two-miler who came in 
so far behind the field that athletes 
for the next event had to be kept off 
the track. The late finisher stumbled 
across the line and the picture showed 
the starter himself ready to catch the 
fellow. 

Basketball always has plenty of 
good shots. Bell usually gets pictures 


of players stumbling or falling and 
takes a long distance shot of the 
whole court from the balcony. 

Sometimes there are good pictures 
elsewhere than in the game. An 
example of Bell’s showed cheer lead- 
ers of the defeated school crying after 
the game. 

In golf, the photographer must be 
careful lest he “stir up” one of the 
golfers, many of whom are temper- 
amental. Frequently in this game, 
the cameraman can take shots known 
as “pretty pictures,” those of the 
scene in general with no stress on 
action. 


In boxing, pictures must be taken 
at ring level. Good pictures available 
here are such actions as double 
knockdowns or afterfight pictures of 
a happy underdog winner and a de- 
jected “favored” loser. 

Bell described the rotating shift 
plan on his newspaper which enables 
the men to get all kinds of pictorial 
experience, so that all photographers 
learn to cover any event. 


Iowa. 


We Have Room for 


7 Linotype Trainees 


Do you have a young man or woman in your shop or community 
who is interested in learning to run a Linotype? 


The fall, 1954, class will open on Monday, September 20. Eight per- 
sons have already been accepted for this class. This leaves room for 
just seven more since enrollment is limited to 15 each semester. 


Contact interested people in your community and have them write 
for details about printer-operator training at the State University of 


Plan to Have Your Shop Employees 
Attend the SUI Newspaper Mechanical 
Workshop at Lake Okoboii Friday, July 23 


School of Journalism 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 


lowa City, lowa 
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61 at Workshop 


34 Newspapers of lowa 
Give Student Scholarships 


Thirty-four Iowa newspapers gave 
all-expense scholarships to high school 
journalists in their towns to attend the 
Iowa High School Publications work- 
shop conducted by the school of jour- 
nalism of the State University of Iowa 
June 7-12. 

A total of 61 students attended the 
workshop on scholarships from 16 
daily and 18 weekly newspapers. 

The scholarship plan was an- 
nounced last fall by Lester G. Benz, 
workshop director in charge of high 
school relations for the school. The 
plan was developed in response to 
some Iowa publishers who wanted to 
encourage interest in high school 
journalism and promote journalism 
careers among high school students. 

In most cases scholarships were 
given to juniors who are to become 
editors of high school newspapers 
and yearbooks. Many publishers 
want the scholarship idea to be a 
permanent phase of the workshop 
promotion plan. These publishers are 
anxious to offer scholarships each 
year to local high schools. 

Paul G. Norris, Jr., editor of the 
Marshalltown Times-Republican, was 
typical of daily publishers. He wrote, 
“We are glad to participate in this 
program as a means of interesting 
more young people in professional 
journalism.” 

Tom Powell, Jr., publisher of the 
Anamosa newspapers, wrote, “I 
would like to place a reservation for 
two students for the workshop. I be- 
lieve this is a good stunt all around.” 

Fred Roach of the Orange City 
Capital said, “We are interested in 
the summer workshop program for 
high school journalists. I think a week 
at the University would be just the 
ticket for the kids chosen as editor 
and assistant editor of the school page 
in our paper. We will offer two schol- 
arships, and believe it is a good in- 
vestment for us.” 

From the Sumner Gazette, editor 
James R. Heyer wrote, “I think the 
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scholarship plan is an excellent idea. 
Not only might it help interest some 
of our high school people in a career 
in journalism, but it is also a splendid 
public relations scheme between the 
local paper and the school.” 

Gene Thorne, managing editor of 
the Waterloo Courier, wrote, “The 
Courier is proud to take part in this 
workshop and we sincerely hope that 
it will be an annual affair, and we can 
have all five Waterloo schools repre- 
sented next year.” 

The workshop provided intensive 
training for staff members of high 
school newspapers and yearbooks. In- 
struction covered all phases of jour- 
nalism from the standpoint of school 
publications, and students were also 
given an understanding of the im- 
portance of mass communications 
and the value in working on publica- 
tion staffs. 

On the workshop staff were three 
outstanding Iowa high school jour- 
nalism teachers. Edward D. Olson, 
Creston, headed the instruction on 
printed and offset newspapers. Leon- 
ard C, Rossman, Perry, was in charge 
of the division for school newspapers 
published as a page in the commu- 
nity paper. The mimeograph division 
was headed by Miss Bernice Boben- 
house, Logan. 

Yearbook production was handled 
by a large staff, including Prof. Wil- 
bur Peterson of the State University 
journalism faculty; Alan Patton, of 
Kayenay Engraving Company, Mason 
City; B. J. Sauber, of Midwest-Beach 
Company, Sioux Falls, S. D.; Ken- 
neth James, Marshalltown photog- 
rapher; and Mary Coyne, of Kings- 
port Covers, Chicago. 

Special activities for the week in- 
cluded a_ get-acquainted party in 
Iowa Memorial Union, a trip to Dav- 
enport, where the workshoppers en- 
joyed a tour of the Davenport news- 
papers, and a two-hour boat ride and 
picnic on the Mississippi river, and 
a graduation banquet, where each 


student was awarded a certificate. 

A number of special recreation 
events were sponsored by the Uni- 
versity for the visiting high school 
journalists. Don Reid, managing di- 
rector of the Iowa Press association, 
was guest speaker at the graduation 
banquet. 

The following daily newspapers 
offered scholarships for the work- 
shop: Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une, Marshalltown Times-Republican, 
Estherville News, Dubuque  Tele- 
graph-Herald, Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil, Mason City Globe-Gazette, 
Perry Daily Chief, Washington Eve- 
ning Journal, Cedar Falls Record, 
Centerville lowegian, Carroll Times- 
Herald, Oskaloosa Herald, Boone 
News-Republican, Waterloo Courier, 
Creston News-Advertiser, and Clin- 
ton Herald. 

Scholarships were awarded by the 
following weekly newspapers: Sig- 
ourney Review, Brooklyn Chronicle, 
Lorimor Lorimorian, Grinnell Herald- 
Register, Woodbine Twiner, Anamosa 
Journal, Orange City Capital, Jeffer- 
son Bee, Sumner Gazette, Manchester 
Press, LeMars Sentinel, Logan Her- 
ald-Observer, Cresco Times-Plain 
Dealer, Albia Newspapers, Oskaloosa 
Tribune-Press, Laurens Sun, Chariton 
Leader, and Decorah Newspapers. 
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Newspaper 
Buy or sell Krokers 


through us 
THE LIBBY AGENCY 


36E. Kellogg Bivd. + St. Paul 1, Minn. 


to sell your 
newspaper 


It’s good business to 
use the services of a 
newspaper broker 
experienced as a ne- 
gotiator. 


Have urgent requests for profitable 
weeklies and dailies. 
HERMAN H. KOCH 


Newspaper Broker—Former Publisher 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa 
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Beisner of Alabama 


ls 1954 Chairman of 


Newspaper Week 


Jack Beisner, secretary-manager of 
the Alabama Press association, will 
be chairman of the 1954 National 
Newspaper week committee. 

Others named to the committee are 
Vern Sanford, Texas Press associa- 
tion; Guy Richard Dew, Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers association; 
Edwin O. Meyer, Virginia Press asso- 
ciation; William J. Oertel, Ohio News- 
paper association, and William G. 
Conley, Arkansas Press association. 

The appointments were announced 
at Knoxville (Tenn.) by Glenn Mc- 
Neil, president of Newspaper Asso- 
ciation Managers which sponsor the 
observance. McNeil is secretary-man- 
ager of the Tennessee Press associa- 
tion. 

National Newspaper week is ob- 
served October 1-8 annually. 

This committee of professional 
newspaper trade association secre- 
taries will arrange for participation of 
many allied groups and will prepare 
a kit of helpful materials — cartoons, 
promotion suggestions, news and 
editorial copy, etc.—to be supplied 
every daily and weekly newspaper in 
the United States. 

“Each observance of National 
Newspaper week finds more and more 
newspapers cooperating, and we hope 
1954 will find still more editors and 
publishers recognizing this need for 
an industry-wide public _ relations 
campaign,” McNeil observed in an- 
nouncing his committee appoint- 
ments, 

Chairman Beisner, secretary-man- 


MILLIONS OF ENVELOPES 
for Immediate Delivery 


COMPLETE LINE OF STYLES AND SIZES! 
Correspondence « Air Mail Window 
Bankers Flap «Artlined Remittance 
¢ Flat Mailer * Booklet * Open End « Coin 
Duo-Post Metal Clasp Postage Saver 
Tension-Tie « 
« Formvelopes 


TODAY! 
Write or call for 
full information 


“TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


1912 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines 14. Iowa 


to visit our factory. We 
know you'll enjoy a guided 
tour of our plant. 


Phone 4-4126 
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ager of the Alabama Press association 
for four years, is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois school of jour- 
nalism and has been on weekly and 
daily newspapers in Illinois and 
Nebraska. 


Burrows in Canada 

John R. Burrows, advertising man- 
ager of the Belle Plaine Union, was 
among 28 American newspapermen 
starting a ten-day tour of Ontario, 
June 8. 
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HAZLETON, IOWA 
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Modern Wide Range Linotypes 
Save Time and Money on Big Display and Heads 


Keyboarding intricate two- and three-line work on a Model 35 Wide 
Range Linotype Mixer is quick and easy. 

No other mixer gives you such a big main magazine range. Wide 
90-channel magazines give you 18 extra channels to keyboard dis- 
play characters through normal 24 point to 36-point condensed. 

Wide 72-channel magazines give you sizes through normal 36 
point to 48-point condensed. Model 36, with its auxiliary maga- 
zines, sets sizes up to 60-point condensed. 


See your Linotype Production Engineer to save money. 


(+ LINOTYPE - ) LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Agencies: New York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. In Canada: Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
Set in Linotype Corona and Spartan families 
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Americas First Legman 


Henry Ingram Blake is reputed to be America’s first legman. 


Working for the Boston Palladium more than a century ago, 
he began to make the rounds of the taverns, interviewing sea 
captains back from the eventful other side of the Atlantic. 
Later his publisher bought him a skiff and he rode out to meet 
his news sources as they maneuvered their vessels into the bay. 


Today, the entire American press follows Blake's example. 
It goes to the source of the news, rather than waiting for the 
news to come to it. 


The same idea of “going to the source” has also enabled 
people in other fields to do a better job. 


For example, back in 1859 George Huntington Hartford, 
founder of A & P, began applying this idea to the business of 
selling food. He purchased a shipload of tea direct from the 
Orient rather than waiting for it to reach him through the 
hands of numerous middlemen. As a result, he was able to cut 
the retail price in half. 


Today, A & P maintains a staff of field experts whose “beat” 
is the nation’s food-producing areas. 


These “legmen” of the food industry buy quality food right — 
at the source. They also provide us with a steady flow of in- 
formation that enables us to move food from farm and factory 
to dinner table quickly, economically and in top condition. 


In food stores, as in newspapers, the policy of “going to the 
source’ pays off in better service and products for the Amer- 
ican public. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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